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Disruptions at two UC campuses 


Two UC campuses-- Santa 
Barbara and Riverside ~—are in 
the midst of severe crises. 
At Riverside, the chancellor 
has just abolished the Black 
Studies Department. (A rally 
will be held Wednesday at 
noon, at which plans for ac- 
tion to confront this move 
will be discussed.) 

UC Santa Barbara is on 
strike. The students are de- 
manding that anthropology 
professor Bill Allen be rehired 
by the University. He was 
fired last year. This year a 
petition was circulated re- 
questing an open hearing about 
his firing-Over 7,000 of Santa 
Barbara’s 14,000 students 
signed the petition, but both 
the administration and the 
Academic Senate refused, ex- 
plaining that ‘‘confidential- 
ity’’ was very important, even 
though Allen also wanted an 
open hearing. (Remember 
Ralph Abraham?) Most stu- 
dents feel that what needs to 
be kept ‘“‘confidential”’ is that 
Allen was fired because of 
his radical politics, and be- 
cause he didn’t keep adequate 
“social distance’? from the 
students. 

Last week there were daily 
demonstrations of from 1,000 
to 4,000 students. Monday 
they peacefully surrounded 
the campus Administration 
building and were charged 
by a dozen or so club-swing- 
ing campus cops. That night 
three students were arrested 
in their homes on various mis- 
demeanor charges, such as 
“‘tresspassing”’ and ‘unlawful 
assembly.’ All three were 
members of the Santa Bar- 
bara Radical Union. The ad- 
ministration was clearly en 
forcing the laws selectively, 
for there were at least 2,000 
other students guilty of ext 
actly the same “‘crimes.”’ One 
of the students” bail was set 
at $4,400. 

Tuesday 250 off-campus 
cops wer eon campus to “keep 
order.” Sixteen more students 
were arrested, almost all from 
the Radical Union. All 19 of 
those arrested were immedi- 
ately suspended for 14 days. 
They have been warned that 
_if they come back on campus 
during their suspension they 
will be subject to immediate 
arrest. Most of the rest of the 
Radical Union members are 
staying off the campus, fear- 
ing that the administration 


would try to pick them off 


too. 

The next day 2,000 stu- 
dents assembled and voted to 
go on strike until Allen is re- 
hired. The rallies ceased for 
the time being in order to or- 


ganize the strike, and the 
Acting Chancellor Buchanan 
pulled the cops off-campus 
(and tookback from them the 
campus Video machine that 
he had loaned them). Bu- 
chanan then put out a state- 
ment informing ‘every de- 
partment chairman of Uni- 
versity regulations governing 
Strikes,” and stating that he 
has “initiated action to cite 
Assistant Professor William 
Allen to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Privilege and Tenure 
_for appropriate disciplinary 
action based upon unprofes- 
sional conduct.” ‘tUnprofes- 
sional conduct’? means that 


he has actively supported and 
participated in the rallies and 
the strike. 

Astrike co-ordinating boadd 
has been set up, and picketing 
is being organized. Approxi- 
mately one quarter of the 
campus’ classes have been 
moved off-campus. A ‘tmora- 
torium” on the strike was de- 
clared for last Monday and 
Tuesday, in order to give the 
Chancellor,whoreturned Sun- 
day from a trip to Africa, 
time to respond personally to 
the students’ demands. So far 
he has refused to respond at 
all. (Militant rallies will be re- 
sumed Wednesday.) 


UC budget squeeze 


The University of Califor- 
nia budget for the next fiscal 
year, as proposed by Governor 
Ronald Reagan, includes no 
funds for improvements or 
new programs, President 
Charles J. Hitch said in a 
release from the University 
last week. 

However, the budget “will 
meet on an austere basis our 
most pressing workload needs 


-during the three regular quar- 


ters, and as nearly as we can 
predict, it should provide in- 
structional support for all 
qualified undergraduates who 
seek to be admitted,” the UC 
president added. 

The UC budget for oper- 
ations during the year begin- 
ning July | totals $333 million 
as proposed by the Governor. 
This would represent an in- 
crease of $3.3 million, or | 
percent over the current year. 
The UC Regents had asked for 
$374 million. The Governor's 
construction budget for UC 
totals $16.1 million, com- 
pared witha request for $83.7 
million. 

“There are no funds pro- 
vided for improving existing 
programs, and no funds for 
new programs, which means 
that we are prevented from 
carrying out effectively one 
of our primary roles -the pur- 
suit of new knowledge. More- 
over, some currently-funded 
items—such as the Urban Re- 
search and Public Service Pro- 
gram —will not be supported at 
all by the State next year,” 
Hitch said. 

Regarding construction 
funds, Hitch said there are not 
enough for growth, ‘‘and this 
University needs to grow with 
the State. Last year we re- 
ceived less than 35 percent of 
our very carefully considered 
capital request. This year that 
me ager percentage has 
dropped to less than 20 per- 


cent. No construction funds 
for new buildings are inclu- 
ded.” 

If this situation continues 
Over a period of years, it will 
be “impossible to provide fa- 
cilities for all qualified stu- 
dents in the decade of the 
70s,” Hitch added. ‘We can- 
not continueto take more and 
more students every year and 
crowd them into existing 
buildings no matter how in- 
tensively we use them.” 

Hitch has announced that 
the University will try to ac- 
cept all qualified California 
undergraduate applicants 
within the total forecast, on 
one of the eight general UC 
campuses. 

A planned increase of about 
2,600 graduate students next 
fall will be essentially elim- 
inated. Discontinuance of the 
summer quarter next summer 
will result in a net reduction 
of 221 full-time faculty. 

Hitch noted that the Gov- 
ernor’s proposed budget pro- 
vides for an increase of only 
5 percent in faculty salaries. 
He pointed out that UC had 
studied 19 comparable uni- 
versities and that the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher 
Education has determined that 
to remain competitive, UC 
needs a 7 percent increase, 
plus more fringe benefits. 

“We hope that Governor 
Reagan and the Legislature 
will heed the recommendation 
of the Council and the State 
Personnel Board for staff em- 
ployees and give consider- 
ation to needed salary in- 
creases in the current ses- 
sion of the Legislature.” 

In the construction field, 
the fund shortage. has forced 
the University to eliminate 
planned facilities for graduate 
programs in marine biology 
Please turn to page 8. 


On Monday evening, February 9, the Inter-College 
Board held its regular weekly meeting. 

The first item of business was an appearance by 
Drummond Pike, who had been summarily dismissed 
as Interim Student Representative at the ICB’s meet- 
ing on February 2. Pike was out of the state at the 
time, and returned to find his position ‘‘vacated”’ by 
a 6-1 vote of the ICB as presently constituted: Reid 
Becker and Jim Lapsley (Crown), Gregg Wheatland 
and Sandy McKay (Merrill), Gerry Oster and George 
Kraw (Cowell), and Paul Dart and Brian Watwood 
(College Five.) 

Pike delivered a formal response to his firing, ac- 
cusing Chairman Oster of having “demonstrated 
through both word and deed, a desire to overstep 
the bounds of his office and involve himself in ex tra- 
campus affairs.”’ He also pointed out that the action of 
ICB “deprives this campus from adequate represen- 
tation in the very complicated and important activi- 
ties of system-wide University politics.” 

Oster stated that ICB would not appoint another 
Interim representative to attend next week’s Regents 
meeting (Thursday and Friday. February 19-20). 
He stated: “‘We’re not going to have a student rep- 
resentative at UCSC because the ICB doesn’t want 
one. 

Gregg Wheatland accused Pike of remaining aloof 
from the Board, and not transmitting information on 
his activities to either the Board or the students. Pike 
was requested to prepare a report, as well as his rec- 
ommendations for a possible change in the office of 
Student Representative. 

The Board then proceded to consider financial re- 
quests from various campus organizations. The follow- 
ing allocations were made: Aikido, $220: Asian Am- 
erican Cultural Committee, $175; Asian American 
Political Alliance, $210; Black Students Association, 
$630; Ecology Action, $450; Zero Population Growth, 
$450; Computer Club, $300; Ecology Teach-in, $200; 
Outing Club, $200: Simcha, $200; ‘*S” Desna (folk- 
dance club), $135; Vanguard Baking and Delivery, 
$180. 

KRUZ submitted a request for $2125 to cover the 
acquisition of recording equipment which would be 
used for both braodcast activities and made available 
to student organizations for recording speakers, con- 
certs, and other important events. It was pointed out 
that under the present circumstances, UCSC is the 
only campus whose student media are directly funded 
and controlled by the Chancellor. Several students in 
the audience spoke in favor of establishing independ- 
ent media equipment under KRUZ, and the Board 
voted to purchase about half the requested equip- 
ment at $1,197, and asked that KRUZ return for con- 
sideration of the rest of its request after other organ- 
izations were funded. Remaining to be considered at 
the next meeting are Guabi, and Spring Thing. 


(NOTE: Elsewhere in this issue are published the 
complete test of Pike's statement, and an exchange of 
correspondence between Oster and the Chancellor 
over the matter of ICB’s new by-laws which were 
printed in the January 15 issue of the PRESS. The 
Oster-McHenryv letters reflect the ICB’s assertion of 
extensive control over student funds, and the Chan- 
cellor’s subsequent refusal to honor these assertions. 
At present, according to Oster, ICB is submitting its 
financial accounts directly to the Accounting Depart- 
ment, instead of submitting them first to the Vice- 
Chancellor of Student Services for approval. So far 
all allocations have been returned by the Accounting 
Department, and are being re-submitted by ICB.) 


Pike’s statement on page 2 
Oster - McHenry letters on page 7 
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Publish or Perish— 
is it the real issue 


BY TRUDY E. BELL 


“Publish or perish” was the explanation given in the Thurs- 
day STEVENSON LIBRE (No.33) for the contract terminations 
of three economics professors. (Leonard Kunin, Stahley War- 
ner, and Robert Scott) This same reason also apparently ac- 
counted for the releasing of at least two other professors this 
year. (Gilbert Seeley and James Chrislock). 

Doesn’t it seem coincidental that ‘“publish-or-perish” would 
be such a catch-all catagory? Beginning to wonder, I consulted 
the Executive Assistant to the Chancellor, Lloyd J. Ring. The 
conversation lasted for almost two hours; Mr. Ring answered all 
inquiries with great patience and willingness. The interview 
yielded an understanding that should be shared with others 
guestioning exactly HOW it is determined that these professors 
will no longer be with us. 

If ayoung man hasa PhD when he is hired by the University, 
he starts as an assistant professor. There are six successively 
higher steps in this rank: two years is the normal time spent in 
each of the first three. Promotions are based on merit they 
are not automatic. 

When a man reaches the second year of step two or the first 
step three, he is then considered for tenure. At this time he 


this appraisal falls largely upon the review committees nomi- 


| PRESS todistribute magazine 


The City on a Hill Press 
will distribute a new student- 
edited magazine, AMERIKA, 
in May, 1970. AMERIKA, a 
Chicago-based publication, is 
described by its student-edit- 
ors as “‘the only national mag- 
azine which offers the most 
articulate expression of what 
isrelevant to today’s student.” 

Financed exclusively by 
advertising revenues, AMERI- 
KA will be distributed at San- 
ta Cruz to all students free of 
charge, by the Press. Some of 
the articles which will appear 
in AMERIKA are: 

Communal College Living, 
Attorney William Kunstler- 
The Conspiracy 7, Decorate 


Your Pad—~A Weekend and 
$150, Education and Revolu- 
tion, Ceasar Chavez, The Art 
of Aquarius, Return the Mon- 
sters of Midway -Football at 
The University of Chicago, The 
Myth of War Profiteering, The 
Crash of the Jefferson Alr- 
plane, Contraceptives Fact & 
Fiction, The Internation Lib- 

eration School, Overview of 
Ecology — Are We gone?, What 

Color Soul?,Zen Microbiotic 
Tomato Sauce~ A Recipe, 

Dune Buggies, Camping, Sur- 
fing California, Haight Street 
Revisited, Mick Jagger The 
king and queen, Carmel, Big 
Sur, Monterey— A Pictorial Es- 
say, A Black Value System, 


goes through a special appraisal that is more searching than 4 
the previous process of continual evaluation. Responsibility for us e Ay en ep 
off dvice fo ICB 


nated by the Committee on Budget andInterdepartmental Re 
lations and appointed by the Chancellor or his designated rep- 
resentative. It is the duty of these committees to ascertain the 
present fitness of each candidate and the likelihood of his pur- 
suing a productive career. 

Recommendations for appointments and promotions are 
normally originated with the Department Chairman. Promo- 
tions to tenure positions are based on consideration of com- 
parable work in a man’s own field or closely related fields. 
The Department and the review committee considers how the 
candidate stands in relation to other people in his field outside 
the University who might be considered alternative candidates 
for the position. 

Four criteria are applied; the review committee considers 
the candidate’s performance in (1) teaching, (2) research or 
other creative work, (3) professional activity, and (4) univers- 
ity and public service. Superior intellectual attainment, as 
evidenced both in teaching and in research or other creative 
achievement, is an indispensible qualification for appointment 
or promotion to tenure positions. 

A brief comment should be made about each one of these 
four criteria. Most of the information is taken from the six 
pages of the “Instructions to Appointment and Promotion 
Committees’, issued from the Office of the President on 29 
August, 1969; a copy was given to the writer by Mr. Ring, and 
any interested student is freely invited to look over it. 

(1) TEACHING —Effective teaching is an essential criterion 
to appointment or advancement. Under no circumstances will 
a tenure commitment be made unless there is clear documen- 
tation of ability and diligence in the teaching role. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Department Chairman to submit meaning- 
ful statements, accompanied by evidence, including evaluations 


of the candidate by students, concerning the candidate's teach- 


ing effectiveness. If such information is not included in the 
letter of recommendation, it is the review committee chair- 
man’s responsibility to request it, through the Chancellor. 

Right now there exists a subcommittee of the Budget Com- 
mittee chaired by Frank Andrews to determine how best to 
get ‘‘meaningful statements” from students. Re the case of 
the three economics professors: the economics board already 
has students on it. 


(2) RESEARCH AND CREATIVE WORK - Evidence of a 
productive and creative mind is sought in the candidate’s 
writings. Publications in research and other creative accom- 
plishment are evaluated, not merely enumerated. There should 


be evidence that the candidate is continuously and effectively _ 


engaged in creative activity of high quality and significance. 
Account is taken of the type and quality of creative activity 
normally expected in the candidate’s field. Appraisals of pub- 
lications or other marks in the scholarly and critical literature 
provide important testimony. 

(3) PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE AND ACTIVITY — The 
candidate’s professional activities are scrutinized for evidence 
of achievement and leadership in the field and of demonstrated 
progressiveness in the development or utilization of new ap- 
proaches and techniques for the solution of professional 
problems. 

(4) UNIVERSITY AND PUBLIC SERVICE--The faculty 
plays an important role in the administration of the University 
and in the formulation of its policies. Recognition is therefore 
given to scholars who prove themselves to be able adminis- 
trators and who participate effectively and imaginatively in 


faculty government and the formulation of departmental, 


college, and University policies. Similarly, contributions to 
student welfare through service on student-faculty committees 
and as adviser to student organizations is recognized as evidence. 

The report of the reveiw committee is submitted to the 
Budget Committee, which makes its own assessment which it 
in turn gives to the Chancellor. Almost always, the Chancellor 
accepts the recommendation of the Budget Committee. If the 
Budget Committee makes a positive decision to promote or ap- 
point a man to a tenure position, the Chancellor must apply to 
the Regents for approval in advance of the appointment. This 
last ruling is a recent one by the Regents, stemming from inci- 
dents such as the Angela Davis case, and it is irksome to the 
Chancellor not to have hire-and-fire power on his own campus. 
It is the only step which summarily does away with many of 
the safeguards heretofore embodied in the appraisal process. 


Please turn to page 6. 


by Drummond Pike 

This statement is addressed to your action of last week when you 
“vacated” the office of Student Representative. I should also like to set 
forth my views on several other topics, and I ask your indulgence in 
hearing me out. 

The office of Student Representative is one which I held for just 
over a year until your action of last Monday night. Your resolve of the 
last meeting means many things to me personally, but more important it 
tells me something of cach of you. 

On an individual basis, your action tells me that I have crossed that 
vague line which divides organizational rapor and political animosity . 
In light of the circumstances, such was an inevitable, if sad, occurance. 
I think it is absurd for any one of you to assert, as has already been 
done, that your action was void of any personal taint. In at Icast one 
sense it was very personal in that your action was taken in my absence. 
However ambiguously done, you judged me when I was unable to be 
present. On the issue alone Task the following questions: 

1) What was so pressing, so urgent, and so important that you were 
forced to act as you did rather than waiting a week for my return from 


the East? 


2) Was there an important mecting necessitating the attendance of 
of the non-person not filling the vacant office of Student Represent- 
ative? 

3) Was there crucial correspondence needing to be attended to by 
the holder of the vacant office? 

4) Was the public, uniformed I am told of your last mecting, 
clamoring for my recall? 

5) Or were you making it casy on me by not allowing me to 
discuss the issue rationally with you? and face crit? 

Well, I thank you for your unsolicited courtesy, for your inept 
kindness. I thank you for allowing me the normal opinion of re- 
signing quictly in the face of open or closed criticisim. |ask you: did 
you EVER suggest to me as a body, or even personally, that I should 
resign or that [ should do something differently ? 

No, this did not occur. No, instead you waited for my absence and 
then with a touch of the ICB’s secretiveness you declared the office 
vacant in an unpublicized mecting for which, should anyone care, you 
could be prosecuted under the Brown Act. 

I say this was a personal action for several reasons in addition to my 
absence. The Chairman of this board has demonstrated, through both 
word and deed, a desire to overstep the bounds of his office and in- 
volve himself in cxtra-campus affairs; others of you have repeatedly 
shown interest in taking my job should [ leave; others of you have 
disagreed with my actions and tactics and perhaps most important, my 
ideological stance. With several exceptions, you all have reasons for 
desiring my departure. Well, I have little respect for your tactics much 
Icss these inovations should they be true. 

But there are larger questions involved here and I wish to do more 
than merely give personal reactions. 

You have chosen a critical time for your action in several ways. 
lirst, the form of your motion is a poignant example of the petty 
game-playing ALL of you participate in. You may be, as | am sure Iam 
in some ways, just the manifestation of the absurd political style popular 
at Santa Cruz. 

The move to “vacate” the office does several things. 

First, it deprives this campus from adequate representation in the 
very complicated and important activities of system-wide University 
politics. | understand you plan to rotate attendance at Regents meetings. 
On this point I severely question your intentions. 

Do you really believe that you can give adequate quality of repre- 
sentation by rotating the responsibility from one to another? Do you 
think that one of you can just pop into a Regents meeting and under- 
stand what is going on? I estimate that it took me some 3 months just to 
understand the procedure of the Board. 

One of the significant changes in that procedure, which was effected 
by my collegues and me, was the priviledge of the floor to the S.B. 
President. If anyone of you intends to exercise that priviledge and not 
come across like an uninformed emotional (and therefore ineffectual) 
fool, you will have to do diligent research and present your views ina 
concise and well-considéred manner. If your intent, on the other hand, 
is to take turns at going to meetings and venting your respective spleens, 
you will be jeapordizing several of the important inroads students have 
gained at that high level of governance. 


Please turn to Page 7. 


Underground Newspapers— 
Their Problems and Future, 
Hip Clothes Made Inexpen- 
sively, Students the the Camp- 
us Narc, The God Squad- 
Salvaton ‘on Sunset Boule- 
vard, Teach Me in a Ghetto 
School, When a Man Loves a 
Man, Vietnam Riddles, Un- 
derground Cine maon the’ 
campus, The Girl Who Be- 
traved Che Guevara, Beauty, 
Loneliness, Philosophy - Uni- 
versity of California, Santa 
Curz, Deserters and Canada. 
Scheduled for its first issue 
in May, the editors of AM- 
ERIKA are soliciting contri- 
butions of essays, art, photo- 
graphs, and reviews from San- 
ta Cruz for possible publica- 
tion. Contributions should be 
addressed to 5551 South Kim- 
bark, Apartment 1 16,Chicago, 
Illinois, 60637. Co-editors of 
AMERIKA — include Barry 
Hecht, U.C.S.C., Mike Smith, 
U.C.S.B.. Lynn Maners, U.C.R. 


Letter to 
Editor 


Dear Editor: 


We resent the two items 


in the February 5 issue 
of your paper which refer 


to Drummond Pike as the 
‘President of the Associ- 


ated Students” of the 


Santa Cruz campus. Mr. 
Pike is not our President. 
Rather, he is the student 
representative of our cam- 
pus, and his only claim 
to legitimacy is an ap- 
pointment from our Inter- 
College Board, whose own 
legitimacy is open to con- 
siderable question. 

We find that tne City 
on a Hill, in keeping with 
its current position of 
maintaining a free press, 
ought also to maintain 
an effort to represent 
this situation accurately. 


Sincerely yours, 
Andrew Ellis 
Sharmain Murphy 
Patrick Whalen 

February 5, 1970 
(Editorial note: We were 
aware of the two errone- 
ous references to Drum- 
mond Pike as ‘‘President”’ 
of the Santa Cruz ‘“‘Associ- 
ated Students.’’ One ap- 
peared in a paid advertis- 
ment, and the other was 
included in a press re- 
lease from the California 
Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Higher Education. 
We allowed them to ap- 
pear as submitted because 
they reflected the belief 
on the part of the contri- 
butions that Pike was “‘A. 
S. President. "’ That people 
outside the campus should 
suffer under this miscon- 
ception ts in itself a mat- 
ter of important infor- 
mation. ) 


A_second Mississippi letter: 


‘| They're done with marching— 


“I'd ride shotgun for you, but | I don’t know how to shoot.” 


“Don’t matter, Aint gonna think about that till dark anway.”” 
by Phil Freshman 


I sat on the motor casing of the Chevy van as it 
jolted and weaved down the new Mississippi highway 
last Saturday afternoon. 

“Td ride shotgun for you,” I. told the driver. “But 
I don’t know how to shoot.” 

“Don’t matter. Ain’t gotta think about that ‘til 
dark anyway.” 

The loaded shotgun that in fact lay on the floor of 
the van is standard equipment, taken along always 
when headed for demonstrations in small Mississippi 
towns. 

About fifty students, some coming because deeply com- 
mitted, some because there is almost nothing to do at Tougaloo 
on Saturdays, were crammed into three vans going to Menden- 
hall, Mississippi. 

Mendenhall is like a thousand other obscure Sourthern towns 
It is the sort of place that magazine articles and stark black- 
and-white pictures put together in the imagination. So it 
wasn't surprising to really be in Mendenhall. Just shocking. A 
kind of media nightmare in the rotting flesh. It was right 
there: a crackling, dusty, relentlessly brown, tumbling sprawl. 
The rural Southern black ghetto, all the way around. On the 
other side of the tracks, literally, from the tidy portrait ver- 
sion of Mendenhall whites live in. 

Certain snapshots are pasted in the mind. Gutted, rusting 
cars in front yards. Caved in old folks in rocking chairs on 
splintery front porches. Plank shacks wobblingly held together 
and upright through force of habit. Unpaved streets. 

It is those unpaved streets that, in part, the demonstration- 
march that day was about. Blacks have been petitioning the 
town govemment for some time to pave their streets. The 
town has resolutely refused. For some time too, they have 
complained about police brutality, hiring practices and econ- 
omic exploitation, all to the same end. But until this winter, 
those complaints were only fitfully and disjointedly made. 

In December, chiefly through the organizing power of the 
black quarter’s Baptist minister, Reverend Perkins and the 
anger aroused over several strongly provocative incidents, an 
intensive boycott was begun. Blacks were urged not to 
patronize white businesses. A co-op was hastily staffed, built 
and stocked with needed supplies. (One share costs five dollars.) 
With the formation of the co-op came the presentation of a 
list of demands as well as weekly marches through downtown 
Mendenhall. 

The success of the boycott and marches thus far may be 
measured by the fact that a white citizen’s committee has 
offered a local N.A.A.C.P. official a tidy sum to get the blacks 
to call the whole thing off. 

Then again, there are yet many who are afraid and who 
only waveringly support the boycott. Who are a distance away 
from seeing the need to help make the black quarter over into 
a true community. 

“We have a hard time getting this place together,” one of 
the student organizers told me, “‘because of all the fear. Some 
people have got alittle and don’t want to lose it. Or get beat up 
trying to change things.” The march through Mendenhall this 
day would be directed as much to these as to the whites. 

Seeing and hearing all this made it feel for a brief while like 
1963 and 1964... Sit-ins . .. Freedom rides . . . Voter regis- 
tration . . . Black and White together . . . That salad of illu- 
sions about freedom through new laws and folk songs has long 
since been digested and excreted. All the college kids who 
came to Mississippi on a missionary lark are by now reminisicing 
mistily about those days when etcetra, ad nauseum. 


Of course nothing much was changed by all that. Con- 
ditions are still revolting, repression still strong in 1970. But 
an ever increasing number of blacks here are noisily deter- 
mined to set things straight on their own. Which means the 
building of tight communities. Which means “getting it to- 
gether” (the phrase is ever in the air here). Which means the 
widespread buying of guns. And which means a lot of other 
things. 

Still, for the smallest moment there as the march. began, | 
was lapsed into a little fantasy about How It Would Be. Un- 
leavened Movement idealism sold here. 

Four whites and about sixty blacks, mainly students, strode 
slowly in two-by-two formation up unpaved Dixie Street, the 
Quarter’s main drag. A chant backed by clapping, drifted down 
the ranks: “I may be black. But I AM somebody! I may be 
poor. But | AM somebody!” 

Past old folks watching from porches and shy little kids 


running around in the road. Past “The Christ Eat Shop,” 
replete with battered Coca-Cola badges, its crusty windows 
lined with faces. Some smiles, some lightless stares. 

Then the cry trom the front that snapped the drowsy 
fantasy shut. 

“Pm gonna burn if the spirit say burn!” 

The marchers repaid the cry with the same cry. And arms 
were raised; fists shaken. And: 

“Ungawa! Black Power!” 

A police patrol car slid by. 

The line wended its way out of the quarter and across the 
tracks, the chanting getting louder, everybody tightening up 
as We went over into white Mendenhall. 

“Which side are you on?” we sang. “Which side are you on? 
“I’m on the freedom side.” 

Suddenly then the whites were everywhere. In clusters up 
along the street. Lwas hit by the full artillery blast of hard eyes” 
stares that wouldn't be broken. And felt as though I looked like 
part of some perverse parade. 

A cop standing next to his patrol car pointed to me. One 
plainclothesman was taking pictures. Here and there the 
atmosphere was punctured by a howl of laughter. 

Again along the line fists were raised. “Pm gonna kill if 
the spirit say kill!” 

Kids in souped up cars tore along the line, within inches 
of us. Surly smiles on their faces glimpsed for a tingling ins- 
tant while they raced by. 

We walked on, with agonizing slowness, toward the main 
street. When we got there, the crowd reaction to us changed. 
Tense, scornful stares were replaced by spatterings of jittery 
glee. There was joking and much laughter among those who 
lined the main street. 

I was walking next to a black girl. One of the whites 
looked at me, laughed obscenely, turned to share it with his 
friends and shouted something at me. | couldn’t hear him. 

Marchers’ voices got louder. 

“If the spirit say fight, we gonna fight all night!” 

Clenched black fists and bitter chants at whites in Men- 
denhall, Mississippi. It takes time for the reality of that to sink 
in. 

We clambered up the street past spitting old men arranged 
in ancient patterns around store doorways. And gawking young 
girls and crane-necked young men who just stared. The laughter 
had died. There seemed left in faces only a pent heat and a 
fleeting bewilderment. 

The line circled Mendenhall’s turn-of-the-century court- 
house, a great, flaking, peeling, bird dung sprinkled monstrosity 
and came back down the main street again. 


Were the words of the chants of these angry blacks regis- 
tering, making the watchers silent as they were? Non-violence * 
wasn't so bad, maybe. You hit the niggers with dogs and hoses 
and they took it, for the most part. Their leaders told them to 
take it. But who’s giving them orders now? What in HELL are 
they up to now? 

“Ungawa! Black Power!” 

We had just moved off the main street, heading back toward 
the tracks, when a racket arose just back of me. I turned 
around to sce a fat man bluster up out of a car which had a 
Civil Defense decal on one of its doors. He was holding a billy 
club up over his head, shouting at one of the Tougaloo stu- 


-dents. 


“Don’t touch my car, black bastard!” 

The student stood inches from him, looking straight at 
him, not moving. And, as if cued, thirty or forty blacks from 
the line rushed up around the two and chanted at the fat man. 

“Swing! Swing! Hit him! Hit him!” ; 

The fat man, flustered, trying to ignore the twisting faces 
pressing in on him was nervously stepping back and forth. He 
continued pathetically blustering, “Don’t touch my car, 
nigger!” until a cop wedged his way in and broke it up. The 
blacks walked away, laughing loudly, pointing hee-haw style 
at the cop and the fat man. They laughed over it all the way 
back, across the tracks and into the black quarter. 

The people, as if not having moved, were on the porches 
and in the windows when we passed them this second time. 
Some teenagers were in a weedy lot, shooting baskets through 
a dangling hoop. The student who was leading the march’s 
chanting and singing bellowed out at them, in the cadence of a 
song, “You black folks will never be free until you organize.” 
One of the kids unconvincingly raised a fist in support. A few 
marchers broke ranks to go over and talk with them. 


Please turn to page 5. 
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Announce 


An original translation of 
Euripides’ play ORESTES will 
be performed onstage at Stev- 
enson College, UCSC, on the 
nights of February 13, 14 and 
15. The public is invited. 

Performance begins at 8:30 
p.m. each night in the Steven- 
son Dining Commons. Tickets 
may be purchased at Plaza 
Books in Santa Cruz, the CAL 
Ticket office at UCSC, or at 
the door. The price is fifty 
cents. 

Philip Vellacott, visiting 
lecturer in Classics at UCSC, 
will direct this permiere per- 
formance of his new trans- 
lation of Euripides’ play. The 
actors and production staff of 
the play are members of his 
Greek Literature class. It is 
their hope and intention to 
perform ORESTES in nearly 
the same manner that it was 
produced in Athens in 408 
B.C. For this reason strict at- 
tention has been paid to 
costuming, choreography, 
movements, and stage design. 

Mr. Vellacott, who is well 
known as the translator of the 
plays of Aeschylus, Euripides 
and Menader for Penguin 
Books, writes this of ORES- 
TES, “In play after play Eur- 
ipides had denounced the fol- 
ly of revenge and the insanity 
of continuing Athen’s twenty- 
three year old war with Spar- 
ta. When he produced ORE- 
ESTES he was, at the age of 
72, about to leave Athens 
forever. This play is his last 
despairing pronouncement to 
his fellow Athenians; in it he 
gives them, over and over 
again, a shattering picture of 
themselves.” 

2  ) 

A county-wide organiza- 
tional meeting for Jess Unruh’s 
campaign for governor has 
been scheduled this Sunday 
afternoon, February 15, from 
2-5:00 p.m. at Pasatiempo 
Inn. 

According to Santa Cruz 
County Unruh for Governor 
Committee Co-Chairman Ken 
Neary and Ken Kenoyer, all 
people in the county inter- 
ested in working for the assem- 
blyman’s election are invited 
to attend this no-host after- 
noon meeting. There will be a 
$2.00 door fee to be used in 
initial organizing efforts, and 
people will be given an oppor- 
tunity to indicate the cam- 
paign committee on which 
they would like to serve. 

An attempt is being made 
to put together a campaign 
organization that will rep- 
resent all diver se interests 
within the county. The co- 
chairmen indicate that when 
Assemblyman Unruh was in 
Santa Cruz a week ago over 
100 pepole attended a cock- 
tail party on his behalf. At 
that meeting Mr. Unruh in- 
dicated to the group that he 
realized he had a difficult 
campaign ahead, but that he 
believed a united effort among 
Californians attempting to re- 
turn the government to the 
pepole could make victory 
possible. It is hoped that 
sometime later in the spring 
Mr. Unruh will be back in 
Santa Cruz County for a pub- 
lic campaign appearance. 

It is extremely important 
that students begin working 
early if Gov. Reagan is to be 
defeated ne x t November. 
Please come—your efforts are 
needed. Those with cars are 
asked to provide transport 
tation for others. If you can 
drive, or need a ride—call 
Kurt Stone, 423-0134. 
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Young Israelis face crisis in communal living 


For our parents coming here was a revolution; our challenge is different. 


We have to prove that it is not an empty dream 


by Dan Cooper 


The young people of the kibbutz returns 
from three to four years in the army to his 
“home,” his ‘family’ a bewildered, very 
changed, people. The years in the army are 
filled with harsh new experiences—of city 
people who tell them of the “good life” in 
Tel-Aviv and mock their “unsophisticated” 
life style; of budding professionals who ask 
why should a person of talent and ability 
waste his time driving a tractor in a wheat 
field; of sons and daughters of those who 
left the kibbutz and scorn “those kibbutz 
parasites, afraid to go out on their own in the 
world.” These are years of long cold nights, 
fearful waiting on guard in a desert outpost. 
These are the years of losing friends at one’s 
side and learning the painful lessons of 
“modern day warfare” realities of the mid- 
dle-east tragedy. They are years for the 
sensitive among them of great sadness, for 
others, a chance to prove themselves as in- 
dividuals as they could never back in the 
kibbutz. For most kibbutzniks there are years 
of tremendous responsibility in which they 
have given much of themselves for their ideals 
and their people. 

And they return numbed by the shock of 
being “at home” but no longer as celebrated 
Sabbath visitors. Suddenly they must decide 
who, what, and where they want to be. Sud- 
denly, they are home, where they, though 
no longer children, but not quite members, 
are expected to conform to the needs of the 
kibbutz—to work where there is a shortage of 
manpower; which means to be shuffled from 
job to job; to be told that they cannot attend 
a university until they have worked a year or 
so on the “‘Meshek” the farm, and they must 
if they choose to study, learn something 
that they can use on the kibbutz. All these 
lieutenants in the army are now ordered 
about by the women in the kitchen (notori- 
ous in all cultures for acute even tempered- 
ness), and told where to work by the 
Sidran Avodah (the arranger of work). They 
are expected to marry soon, and if they have 
not yet found a spouse the years ahead can 
be lonely without a moment of rest from the 
joy of their friends’ new families. 

But what is most difficult, is that the 
18-year-old youngsters who knew only of 
the ‘‘group way of life,” of the kibbutz's 
often demanding ethics, of the relatively 
quiet, unpretentious life of the agricultural 
community; returns as someone who now 
has to decide whether to stay or to go, who 
has seen that there are other life styles. He 
left with no doubts, he returns to find that 
the kibbutz is also a place of gossip and of 
pettiness as well as a community and warmth. 
Many are disillusioned. Some had hoped to 
learn, some to make money, some to be 
artists. Some leave and go to young kibbut- 
zim where they can put into effect the val- 
ues of equality and community that they 
think their parents have forgotten. All in 
all, 30% of the young people on the kibbutz 


leave soon after returning from the army. 
Some leave bitterly, others regretfully, but 
all realizing that they won't be able to come 
back, and that they can never erase from 
their hearts the disappointment in_ their 
family, their home in what is looked upon 
as the negation of years of sacrifice, sweat, 
and toil. 

Yaacov Ben Amotz, 24-year-old member 
of a religious kibbutz in the Beyt-Shean 
Valley, where the Jordan River flows; land 
so full of beauty and Biblical legend that to- 
day echoes in the blast of mortars, planes, 
and frightened children. In the army, Yaacov 
was the commander of a new Israeli settle- 
ment and was responsible for the lives of 40 
men and women. He is sensitive and clever, 
works with the unusual combination of 
dedication and impatience which mark him 
and his friends. He is a man of faith; for him 
the Bible is a reality; and the Jordan Valley 


his home, he knows with the eye of a nat- 
uralist, and with the love of a farmer. We 
often worked together in the fish ponds. The 
days were the first of fall, the growth was 
lush around the fish ponds; fishing birds of 
all sorts and colors soared in the air and 
waited. He would tell legends that the Arabs 
had told him about plants and animals in the 
valley: about the vine which the Arabs called 
the “burning bush of Moses” because in the 
winter its leaves turn bright red. He showed 
me the plant the Arab villagers use to re- 
move a throat parasite; he organized walks 
and hikes in and around the valley, visiting 
hidden springs and ruins. 

We would often talk about the kibbutz, 
and once, | asked why he had decided to 
stay. He thought for a second, smiled, and 
began by saying what he almost had done. 
“In the army,” he said, “I spent seven 
months in the Sinai; patrolling on foot. Do 
you know what that is? To know every rock, 
to know the changing colors of the day, to 
know where water is. Once, a group of 
archeologists needed a guide. I volunteered. 
You know, I could see doing that. Teaching 
at one of the field schools in the desert, as a 
trail guide, as a naturalist. It would be a good 
life. 

“But there is something about the kibbutz, 
about the work, about growing things, and 
harvesting, about people trying, at least, to 
live.and to work together.” And he said 
something so simple, so very much fitting to 
the young man on the kibbutz. “I stay be- 
cause there is a taste to this kind of life.” 

“And it’s not easy. For our parents, 
coming here was a revolution. A necessary 
break from the horrors of the ghetto. They 
came to build, to create a totally, revolu- 
tionary new way. of life. Yes, the challenges 
were great; there was malaria, and swamps to 
turn into farmland, and a new climate to 
face, and problems with the British and 
Arabs. But nonetheless, all that they did was 
new and exciting. 

“Our challenge is different. We have to 
continue. We have to prove that what they 
built and strove for is not an empty dream. 
It does not mean that I agree with every- 
thing they've done. The opposite, much 
needs to be improved. But it’s a hard thing 
to do; to continue, to improve, to withstand 
the pressures of city life and leaving the 
kibbutz.” 

During the time I spent with Yaacov at 
the kibbutz, a problem arose the nature of 
which was typical in kibbutzeem. Both the 
vegetables and fish branches of the kibbutz 
were faced with serious manpower shortage. 


A CRISIS OF IDENTITY? Tessa Fischer, Crown snuten 
agricultural kibbutz. 


Both were successful, and wanted to expand, 
but needed young men. The battle raging 
was who would claim Yaacov. The inter- 
esting thing was that Yaacov himself had 


little to say about the issue. The needs of 
the kibbutz took precedence, the argu- 
ments were heated; the fish pond people 
claimed that there was no hope for the 
future without Yaacov; the vegetable people 
raised their hands in frustration, and be- 
moaned their future without him. 

He, of course, accepted it all with a 
smile. “Yee He Yeh Too.” (it will be 
good!) Lo Norah (not awful), and went back 
to work. 

Those that stay are willing to accept this 
about their community . . . that it is a com- 
munity of old as well as young, of gossip; 
of everday problems; but one where people 
are trying (sometimes successfully, some- 
times not) to live in the idealogical context 
of mutual respect and aid, equality, and labor. 

When one gets to know some of the 
young people well, he will discover that be- 
neath the exterior of laughing, and temper, 
and self-confidence, there is very much an 
inner sadness of sorts. Once while walking 
with Yaacov and some other friends on a 
Sabbath afternoon, a beautiful restful time 
on the kibbutz, | remember that the news 
of the Mylai massacre had reached Israel. 
a young Kibbutz teacher was deeply af- 
fectdd by what had happened so far away. 
But she asked, “Could something like that 
happen here?” and all were silent. And 
Yaacov, who had told me some of the 
horrors of war, of seeing a friend offering 
water to a thirsty prisoner, shot dead. Of 
the fears, of the doubt, of the seemingly 
endless war, Yaacov, and the rest could do 
no more than quietly say, “No, never, not 
like that.’ But all were troubled and very 
quiet. 

There are so many cliches about these 
young Israelis. They are called the proud 
Sabras (the cactus fruit, hard on the outside 
but soft and sweet inside). The proud sun- 
tanned farmer-solider, smiling, et¢., etc. 
There is, of course, some truth in all this; 
but more true is the fact that he is under 
tremendous pressure, that he must serve as a 
soldier for years to come, and that his 
children too, may some day serve as soldiers. 
He may find that his kibbutz can no longer 
be his home- that it was all an illusion, a 


dream. Or he may decide that it is something 
worth working for, something worth build- 
ing. They are all searching, they are all, in 
spite of everything, hopeful, and they are, 
in spite of their hope, too familiar with the 
too-many tragedies of their lives not to exist 
without doubt. 
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A few minutes later, the march over, we were all jammed 
onto loose church pews in the makeshift meeting place that 
was the Co-op’s back room, having a rally. The room was blue 
with cigarette smoke and dense with a weaponed exhilaration. 

‘Now this thing today was pretty good,” a student speaker 
was saying with a broad smile, “‘But next maybe we can burn 
this mother .. .” 

A shake of laughter from everyone; the students, Reverend 
Perkins, Mendenhall blacks, even the old folks in the room. 

Reverend Perkins got up and talked about the Co-op and 
the boycott. About getting to the point where the black might 
deal solely with the Co-op for their needs and not have to de- 
pend on white Mendenhall for anything. And he led a prayer, 
thanking the Lord for “sending us a generation who gonna take 

care of business.” 

A Tougaloo student organizer stood and spurted out a poem 
about “black grandma’s” and then one about the “darkness 
with my people.” 

An old woman next to me was rocking back and forth to 
his words, saying, “What a beautiful young man. What a fine 
man he is,” over and over. 

He finished the poem and, eyes hopping around the room, 
fingers flying, started turning his audience into a congregation. 

“Now the white man call us worthless. I’m talkin’ about he 
give us his weeds and the dirty guts of his hogs. And we made 
GREENS and CHITLINS!”’ 

“Rap on! Rap on!”’ 

Fragmented cheers and prayer meeting muttering. 

“We done turned our cheek and done turned it again. And 
we DONE turning it now!” 

“Right on!” Raised fists and more cheers. Mendenhall 
blacks nodded deep nods and smiled. 


“and I used to be afraid to say it about the white man. . .” 

“Say it, brother! Rap on!” 

“But I’m talkin’ about I hate him. I can’t help it but [don’t 
mind sayin’ it. | don’t trust any white man! He gotta work 
pretty hard if he wants to show he’s sincere.” 

Sincere was spat out, a curse word. 

And others stood up and spoke the same thing, more or less. 
Which put little looks of fear into the faces of some Mendenhall 
people. But most pepole were still crying, “Right on!” For 


minutes the rally was pumped full of the bright flashes of ~~ 


anger and thrust up fists you would recognize in an instant 
in Oakland or Berkeley. 

Reverend Perkins stood up after a while and got it quite. 

“Now I know lotta you here been talkin’ and thinkin’ about 
burning and...” . 

“And some of us been doin’ it!’ Laughter and more cries 
of affirmation. 

“But I gotta say this: We ain’t gonna use our time for that. 
Too much too build down here. But if they step on our necks, 
if they wanna start somethin’, we ready. We ready.” 

“Right on!” 

“Some whites wanna help, well, we need help. From any- 
body really wants to give it. Got a lot to do.” 

Some Tougaloo students are going back to Mendenhall this 
Saturday, to picket downtown stores, to talk with those who 
are afraid and to organize. They're done with marching. 
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You, foo, can be a_ minister 


“You may enjoy a tax free 
existence, discounts in travel, 
entertainment, merchandise, 
and even a 4D draft classifi-! 
cation when you become a 
‘MAIL ORDER MINISTER’”’ 
tells the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Kerekes. 

He continues to say, “UNI- 
VERSAL FREE LIFE CHUR- 
CH of 1503 S.:State-Rd. 7, 
Hollywood, Florida will or- 
dain any man, woman, or 
child, just for the asking, and 
a free will donation. Once 
you are a Minister, you may 
request the Church to counsel 
you on your rights under the 
Selective Service Act, showing 
you how to proceed in the 


obtainment of a 4D classifi- 
cation.” Rev. Dr. Art Fox, the 
Church head, says, 

“The Minister’s credentials 
and license that we send to 
people, are LEGAL in all 50 
states and mo s t foreign 
countries. One can perform 
marriages, funerals, baptism, 
or any of the same services 
performed by the Minister of 
any church. We also, upon re- 
quest, will provide a charter 
for a person to start his own 
church. UFLC issues Doctor 
of Divinity degrees for a tree 
will offering of $20.”’ He also 
says, “We have no doctrine of 
our own. We believe everyone 
has a right to his own convic- 
tions. If you want to smoke 


Survival Faire 


A Humanities 160, Con- 
temporary Issues, class at San 
Jose State College is present- 
ing a Survival Faire at San 
Jose State College the week 
of February 16-20, 1970. Sur- 
vival Faire is dedicated to the 
survival of mankind and to 
the ecological problems which 
man’s survival entails. 

The purpose of the Faire 
is to present to the college 
community and to the larger 
society the problems of en- 
vironmental survival, to create 
ageneral awareness of ecology, 
and then to stimulate the par- 
ticipants and visitors to act 
through their particular com- 
munities to solve these many 


ecological problems. 


x 


Bit Faire is a week of 
“r-aetivities, events and exhibits 


intended to stimulate active 
participation in all aspects of 
ecology. The program will in- 
clude speakers, panels, work-. 
shops, films, exhibits, plays, 
a funeral procession and a 
nine hour Wake to celebrate 
the burial of a 1970 auto- 
mobile and an ecology film 
festival, a photographic es- 
say contest, a graphics con- 
tests, a poetry contest and a 
contest for the most creative 
re-use of garbage/waste. The 
Faire Program is enclosed. 

According to Dr. Hobert 
Burns, President of San Jose 
State College, “Survival Faire 
is one of the most important 
educational experiences I have 
witnessed in fourteen years as 
a college professor and ad- 
ministrator. Let me commend 
the students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators who have organ- 
ized Survival Faire and con- 
fronted the most urgent prob- 
lem facing mankind—survival. 
This class has created a pro- 
gram which is designed to 
analyze our survival prob- 
lems and to evolve the modes 
of social, political and econ- 
omic action required for their 
solution.” 


Man’s natural desire to re- 
produce may lead to the down- 
fall of his civilization. The 
population explosion is the 
topic of the first day of the 
San Jose State College Sur- 
vival Faire, opening February 
16th at 9:00 a.m. 


Focusing on the ecological 
aspects of population, Mon- 
day’s program will consist of 
“The Brown Man: A Man in 
Harmony with His Environ- 
ment,” a special program to 
be presented at 3:30 p.m. by 
the faculty of the Mexican A- 
merican Studies Department 
of San Jose State; the Con- 
gress of Wonders; two panel 
discussions; and numerous 
workshops. 

“The Population Bomb,” 
a panel discussion led by 
Stephanie Mills, a representa- 
tive of Planned Parenthood, 
will take place at 10:00 a.m. 
Panelists include Mrs. Shirley 
Radl, National Executive Di> 
rector of Zero Population 
Growth; Dr. Grover Stevens, 
professor of biological sciences 
and former chairman of the 
Organismic Biology Depart- 
ment at the University of 
California, Irvine; and Profes- 
sor David Eakins of the His- 
tory Department at San Jose 
State College. Eakins has re- 
lated American Imperialistic 
capitalism to problems of 
ecology. 
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pot and make love, it’s okay 
with us. We do not judge 
people. We believe in personal 
religious freedom rather than 
conforming to some institu- 
tion’s ideas.” 


Rev. Dr. Fox adds, “If you 
are coming to Fort Lauderdale 
during Spring break, the chur- 
ch will have a canteen trailer 
at the beach with free sand- 
wiches, coffee and donuts for 
students, plus aspirins, band- 
aids, etc. We will have a na- 
tionwide Watts line available. 
Students with problems may 
call anywhere in the country 
for assistance. We'll direct 
students to two local garages 
where auto repairs may be 
handled at fair and honest 
prices quickly.” Fox. tells, 
“We will also be co-ordin- 
ating rides for students that 
need them. People leaving 
Lauderdale with extra foom 


in their car and students that 
need rides will register at the 
trailer.” 

Fox adds, “If you are in 
Lauderdale and need help of 
any kind, come by the church 
trailer. For those unfortunate 
students that make the local 
jail; we will be at the jail with 
free toothbrushes, combs, cig- 
arettes, etc., for all that need 
them plus any other help we 
can offer.” The Rev. Dr. Fox 
says, ‘The UNIVERSALFREE 
LIFE CHURCH is a non-struc- 
tured faith open to all. We are 
well on our way to having a 


‘million ministers within two 


years.” Rt. Rev. Kerekes, 
Church Director of Education 
adds, “If you want to be a 
Minister, NOT in the Army, 
join us! Ministers CAN get a 
4D draft classification, al- 
though in s o me instances 
you may have to fight for it.” 
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Continued from page 2. 


The purpose of this article is to try and clarify thoughts of 
those who may also be wondering if ‘‘publish or perish” is the 
sole yardstick employed in measuring faculty. It is very true 
that creative works do play an important part in the consider- 
ations for professorial promotion . . . but publishing is definitely 
not the only criterion designed into the procedure. 

It is NOT my aim to defend the idea of “‘publish-or- 
perish’’. However, it might be advisable if in the future more 
research went into this and other issues by would-be authors 
who seem to jump to hasty conclusions, to the misdirection 
of their readers. 


Chicano supplement Coming 


“Parental discipline is the gateway 
to knowledge.” .... Spiro T. Agnew 


Humphrey Bogart as the gangster “Mad Dog” Roy Earle crouches on a ledge on 
the side of Mt. Whitney where he has been chased by unsympathetic police in a 
scene from High Sierra, showing Friday night as part of the Winter Quarter Film 
Festival. 

-Photo by Clark McDonald 


CAL JET CHARTERS 


EUROPE 1970 


investigate first. Don't be cancelled out at the last minute.” owes 
LL. FLIGHTS VIA TRANS INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS OR 
SATURN AIRWAYS DC-8 SUPER-JETS WITH COMPLIMENTARY 
MEALS AND BEVERAGES. 


lights Available as of Jan. 1, 1970 
SPRING FLIGHT 
No. 561—0O / LONDON (One Way) 
March Pe ae aonsasassiesaussckptonsbesstesbucts dovsistavapadabceaiswaredcousteateontes $145 
SUMMER FLIGHTS 
No. 532 — LOS ANGELES/AMSTERDAM (Round trip) 
JUNE 30 — AUGUST 29 uuu... ccececcccccscesessssssseeseeeescopeanecceseneseneeeeers £299 
No. 533 — OAKLAND/ AMSTERDAM (Round Trip) 
JUNE mere y shea Sau ad Bssass tis aaesanstintavoveierorebneatans stntete $289 
No. 534 — LOS ELES/LONDON (Round Trip) - 
JUNE 15 — SEPTEMBER 7 oun... ececsccescscssssssesnseccsesecsesesssnessesseseaee $289 
. 4000 — OAKLAND /AMSTERDAM (Round Trip) 
SUNE 16 — SEPTEMBER 7 ....n..snecsceecccscscsscssecsseensecssssstcpeseseesseses *289 


eeneececerecesespecsconcescsescesessccsceretenceceesonenesenees 


deacececvcccvesecerevesoocces 


RESTRICTED TO STUDENTS, FACULTY EMPLOYEES AND 
STAFF AND THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILIES, 


WRITE: OR PHONE: | 
CAL JET CHARTERS 415)922-1434 
2150 GREEN STREET after 6 and weekends) 


San Francisco, Calif.94123 


McHenry to Oster 


MR. GERRY OSTER, CHAIRMAN 

INTER COLLEGE BOARD 

Dear Gerry: 

This acknowledges a copy of the by-laws adopted January 15. 

I congratulate the Board on the clarity of By-Laws I, II, III and the 
sensible procedures specified. 

By-Laws IV is in conflict, on a number of points, with the “Guide - 
lines” that I issued as of July 1, 1969. It is not within the authority of 
the Board to alter the ‘Guidelines’. However, I invite you to make the 
case for change and ask you to present the reasons in writing so that 
various campus and Univessity-wide officers could review them. Until 
such changes are approved, the “Guidelines” will continue to govern 
expenditures. 

The important differences that I note are your “A” which omits 
“directly” before “related” and “‘C”, which fails to mention “‘religious 
purposes”’, "bail or legal expenses in connection with criminal proceed- 
ings” and adds “partisan” before “political”. 

Under “FE” the Board deals with budget, but in separate actions 
recorded in its minutes of January 15,1970 and January 20, 1970. The 
“budget” for 1969-70 turns out to be a few mainly ambiguous items 
with amounts of money opposite them. I had hoped for, and continue 
to anticipate, a budget detailed enough so that once approved by the 
Board and the campus administration, we can climinate the necessity of 
further review by the Assistant Chancellor-Student Services. ; 

Under “F” you propose a Committee to review disputed expend- 
itures. Such bodies exist on several campuses, but normally function as 
a finance or budget committee acting in advance of Board (Student 
Senate) action rather than after a dispute arises. If such a body is estab- 
lished at Santa Cruz, | would want to appoint the administrative repre- 
sentatives, not have them EX OFFICIO, and I suggest that the number 
of student members be equal to the number of administrative members. 

Item V is generally satisfactory, but the Accounting Office suggests 
that “C” include a clause requiring that itemized expenditures reports 
of allocations for one-time events or programs be presented to the Inter 
College Board within thirty days after the event or program. 

The route, to a mutually agreeable fiscal procedure may well involve 
these ingredients: (1) a detailed budget of proposed expenditures, ap- 
proved in the Spring Quarter before the fiscal year ¢o which it applies, 
(2) a provision similar to the Berkeley guidelines of April 3, 1969; 
“Funds may not be given to or expended by persons or organizations 
not under direct control or management of the ASUC Senate”; (3) 
having the officers of the Board bonded. 

I am anxious to permit the Board substantial autonomy over the 
handling of the Campus Programs Fee, and to release the Assistant 
Chanccellor-Student Services from the onerous task of approving particu- 
lar expenditures. However, my responsibility to the Regents for these 
funds requires that I first be sure that the I.C.B. is capable of handling 
the sums involved in a business-like manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean E. McHenry 


Oster to McHenry 


CHANCELLOR McHENRY 
Dear Chancellor: 

Thank you very much for your reply and your comments on the 
new by-laws of the Intercollege Board. In line with your suggestion 
that I reply and make the case for the various changes which are set 
forth in these by-laws, I would like to point out the reasons for which 
we altered current funding procedures. 

First, you mention that, in by-law IV, section A, we failed to in- 
clude the word “directly” before “related.” I feel that the role of the 
university within society has changed radically over the last decade. 
Students are coming to the realization that a university education should 
not preclude societal involvement. In this light, I feel that there are a 
number of activities in which numerous students are now involved which 
are not properly “directly related” to the University community, yet 
distinctly affect it. Students involved in various ecology action groups 
direct their activities to the community at large —yet should receive stu- 
dent funds if they desire them. 

Second, although we fail to mention “religious purposes”’ in section 
C, the Intercollege Board is well aware of the state-wide prohibition 
against the use of student funds for religious purposes — we see no 
need to duplicate it in our by-laws, for we state that “expenditures 
shall not be in violation of law”’, in by-law V, section B. 

Third, if the use of student funds for bail ox legal expenses is in 
violation of Regent’s rulings, why should we include it in our funding 
guidelines if we state that expenditures “shall be consistent with Uni- 
versity policies?” 

Fourth, we intentionally included the word “partisan” before 
“political”, for we feel that students are involved in a number of 
activities which are not properly partisan political, yet are definitely 
political in nature. An example of this would be the Moratorium which 
occurred in October. This was definitely a pditical activity, yet non- 
partisan, and we feel that it should have been, and was, quite legiti- 
mately , funded out of student funds (in addition to student donations). 
In addition, we are the only campus with this inane and often ignored 
restriction. 

In regards to the budget of the Intercollege Board, | am in full 
agreement with you that in the future the budget categories should be 
less ambiguous. You must, of course, realize, however, that this year 
the Board has taken on decidedly new directions such as draft coun- 
seling, opening a graduate school catalogue library, etc. In the case of 
many of these activities, we were not fully aware of the total cost. 
It was tor this reason that the categories were left ambiguous—to pro- 
vide us with a measure of flexibility in the establishment of these new 
programs. 

With reference to your desire to appoint the administrative members 
of the Committee, we selected the Assistant Chancellor of Student 
Services and the Student Activities Coordinator by reason of their 
proximity and relative accessibility to the students and student activ- 
ities. In addition, we are quite adamant about the composition of the 
committee —three students, two administrators, and one faculty nem- 
ber. We feel it is entirely equitable to all parties concerned. 

I am fully aware of your responsibility to the Regents—but I feel 
that these funding guidelines fully guarantee the fiscal responsibility 
of the Intercollege Board to both the students and the administration. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gerry Oster ~ 


Pike contd. from page 2 


Involved here is another important factor. I understand that I have 
been criticized for establishing and maintaining personal relationships 
with several of the Regents. In doing so, I am considered to be ideolog- 
ically ‘incorrect.’ Well, I never asserted that I maintained the “‘party 
line.” One thing said about me which is correct is that | am political. 
In maintaining personal relationships with the Regents I felt I was 
enhancing my potential for influencing their actions. I am hardly 
Guervara. The end is important, the means are not. I challenge any one 
of you to effect any change other than a negative one by treating the 
Regents as other than people. For that, however ignoble it is for me to 
say , is what they are. 

Perhaps more important than representation at Regents Meetings 
and other such offical roles, is the question of coordination of political 
action between this and other campuses. Concerted efforts are at this 
moment begining with regard to the state budget, tutition, ecology, 
EOP, and other areas. 

If the board’s ability and responsibility in action is to be judged on 
past performance, one can only come to this conclusion. Santa Cruz 
will cease to exist as an enfity within the system on the level of stu- 
dent politics. 

lam not herein saying that I have been doing the job that you as the 
electors think I should be doing. Indeed I have been pressing long for 
the overdue election of a new representative. Though I was running, I 
had no illusions as to the surity of a victory. 

What I am questioning is your ability as a divided, unlead, and 
severely incompetent governing board, to adequately represent this stu- 
dent body in an unorganized and unfunctional manner. I offer you my 
best wishes but can give neither advice nor aid to what I consider to be 
a illadvised and basicly stupid action. 

I have not been diplomatic in this statement nor did I intend to be. 
I feel that I have been much too diplomatic with you in the past as a 
result of your inability to hold an election. I was in a tenuous position 
and I played the game with all of you. 

As for game playing, you are all as guilty of it as 1. You are playing 
a game with very important issues. You are playing ego games and you 
are playing ideological games. One of these days, people will become 
involved in student government out of a love for this campus and a sin- 
cere desire to change it for the better. With a few exceptions you are 
not doing so. You are not willing to work but expect change to come 
over night. Indeed, you aren’t even willing to hold an election for a new 
Student Representative. 

In conclusion, I wish you well if not luck. 


Recyclerecyclerecycle 
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page 7. 
Dance 

The New Miracles, a 
nationally-known soul 
band, will be featured 
group at the EOP’s bene- 
fit dance on Saturday eve- 
ning, February 14, in the 
College Five dining hall 
from 9 pm to lam. Along 
with the soul entertain- 
ment, there will be two 
hard-rock groups the 
Loose Caboose and the 
Chords. 

Admission to the dan- 
ce is only one dollar, and 
all profits will support the 
EOP at Santa Cruz. The 
sponsors of the dance re- 
mind everyone that the 
federal government mat- 
ches EOP funds two-to- 
one, so every dollar you 
spend costs the govern- 
ment two bucks. 

The New Miracles have 
Just concluded «© succes- 
sful tour that took them 
throughout central and 
northern California, in- 
cluding performances in 
Sacramento, San Francis- 
co, Monterey, and Salinas. 
They have appeared with 
the Jackie Lee Taylor 
Soul Review, and on 
ABC's Happening ‘69 
along with Creedence 
Clearwater Revival. Thev 
are described as a tight, 
professional soul group 
with a wide range of per- 
formance material. 
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We get our Stuff together af 


Just opened at 1503 Mission (neor Bay Sf. ) 
Daily from NOON till 7 Phy seven days & week 
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VISTA 


VISTA will be here 
Tuesday, February 24 be- 
tween 10 am and 5 pm. 
They will be talking with 
small groups of people. If 
you are interested and 
wish to make an appoint- 
ment, come to the Place- 
ment Center, Room 175, 
Central Services, or phone 
ext. 2795. 


423-1000 1124 PACIFIC AVE. 


DELMARs**"*° 


A UNITED ARTISTS THEATRE 
.NOW SHOWING 


"ENDORSED" 


SONS OF ITALY 
SANTA CRUZ 


STANLEY 
KRAMER'S 
Production ol 


VITTORIA © 


PANAVISION® TECHNICOLOR® 
United Artists 


ANTHONY QUINN 
ANNA MAGNANI 


COMEDY CO—HIT 


TAKE SO 0 YOU LOVE 
TO A NICE, WARM, FUNNY PICTURE 
ABOUT A NICE, WARM, UNWED MOTHER 


GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA 


SHELLEY — PHIL 
WINTERS SILVERS 


PETER. TELLY 
LAWFORD SAVALAS 


A MELVIN FRANK FILM 


“Buona Sera, | 
_Mrs. 


SAT. SUN. CONT. IPM 
WEEKDAYS OPEN 4:45 


P.S. Every 12th person 


JINX SHOW, when accompanied 
by pne paid admission. 


admitted FREE at the midnight 


The UC Budget Problem 


Continued from page 1. 


and oceanography at the San 
Diego campus, biological sci- 
ences at Irvine, molecular 
biology at Los Angeles, so- 
cial sciences at Santa Cruz 
and botany and forest prod- 
ucts at Berkeley. 

However, Hitch noted that 
the Governor had assured him 
that he would seek introduc- 
tion and passage of a bill 
specifically authorizing con- 
struction of buildings in the 
first phase of the health sci- 
ences bond act. The latter is 


423 2000 
iA RIO SANTA 
CRUZ 
A UNITED ARTISTS THEATRE 
NOW SHOWING 
2ND WEEK 


€.:0.0 

wd 
Technicolor* A Poromount Picture [R@ 
2ND BIG HIT 


‘GOODBYE 
COLUMBUS 


- Color...Rated ‘R’ 


SAT. SUN. HOLIDAYS 


Continuous from 2PM 


‘CUCKOO? 2:20 6:15 10:00 
“COLUMBUS? 4:15 — 8;05 


WEEKDAYS 


“CUCKOO” 7:00 — 10:40 
‘COLUMBUS? 8:55 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
Matinee cont. from 2PM 


ADMISSION: 


Loge $2.75 — General $2.50 
Junior $1.75 — Child $1.00 


and banjo 


Thursday evening 


SIO pm 


1205 SOQUEL AVE. 


THE COMMIEPTEE ON ARTS AND LLCTURES 
Presents PETER hex BLULESMEN. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1970 


STEVENSON DINING COMMONS 
enn nS 
Admission $2.50 adults, $1.50 students 


“proposition 1”? on the June 
primary ballot. 


Hitch pointed out that the 
general campuses have been 
denied essentially all con- 
struction funds for two years 
in a row. What little has been 
made available has been most- 
ly frozen because the state 
can’t sell bonds within the 
5 percent limit on interest, 
he noted. 


The new buildings being 
completed were funded three 
or four years ago, he said. 
But starting late next year, 
“there will be no new build- 
ings with which to meet the 
continuing enrollment 


‘in- 


OULD YOU LIK 
TO START YOUR 


OWN CHURCH? 


We will furnish you with. 
a Church Charter and you 
can start your own church. 
Headquarters of UNIVERSAL 
LIFE CHURCH will keep re- 
cords of your church and 
file with the federal govern- 
ment and furnish you a tax- 
ment and furnish you a tax 
exempt status - all you have 
to do is report your activ- 
ities to headquarters four 
times a year. Enclose a 
free will offering. 
UNIVERSAL LIFE CHURCH 
BOX 6575 
HOLLYWOOD, Fa. 


33021 } 


EUROPE FLIGHTS 


March 28-June 20 $330 
June 18-Sept 15 $299 
July 12-Aug 11 $275 
Sept 3 one way $125 
Sept 11 one way $99: 


of dependable flights. Your m 


fund. 


and San Francisco and include 
beverages, 


a free will offering of $20 we 


UNIVERSAL 


BOX 6575 


SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE McGHEE 


In an evening of songs with harmonica, vuilar 


UCNA CHARTER FLIGHTS 


SPRING FLIGHT TO 
ACAPULCO, MEXICO 


March 20-April 4 only $112 


Consider UCNA Charters successful history of 8 years 


All UCNA flights are on jets departing from Oakland 


HOW TO GET 
A DOCTOR OF DIVINITY DEGREE 


Doctor of Divinity degrees are issued by Universal Life 
Church, along with a ten lesson course in the procedure 
of setting up and operating a non-profit organization. 


all ten lessons in one package along withthe D.D, certificate. 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33021 


crease, and none can be con- 
structed and ready for use in 
less than three or four years 
after they are authorized and 
funded.’ : 


The University has already 
agreed to replace the state- 
supported 12 week summer 
quarter programs at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles with two 
six-week, self-supporting sum- 
mer sessions, releasing $9.4 
million budgeted this year for 
reallocation. 


The Regents had asked for 
an increase of 429 full-time 
faculty positions to reach a 
ratio of one professor for 27 
students. But the proposed 
budget would provide only 
158 positions, increasing the 
ratio from the current 27.5 
to 28.2. At the same time, 
379 faculty positions must be 
eliminated because summer 
quarters are being dropped, 
for a net reduction of 221 
positions. 


4th ANNUAL 
EUROPEAN 
MOVIE NIGHT 


Featuring European travel: 
color movies 


ednesday evening 
February 18 8 p.m. 


at BOB BOWMAN VW 
1800 Soquel Ave. 


Door prizes and refreshments. 


‘or free reservations 426¢3220 


Write to UCNA Charters 
2119 Addison St., Berkeley 
Call; 845-7800 


oney is held in a bank trust 


complementary meals and 


For 
will send you, immediately, 


LIFE CHURCH 


Dinner 


The Asian American Cul- 
ture Committee attempts to 
do IT again. As a follow up to 
last year’s highly successful 
Chinese Dinner and Movie 
(generating over $200 for 
American Friends Service and 
EOP not including the im- 
measurable amount of enjoy- 
ment from UCSC students.) 
The AACC sponsors the 2nd 
Annual Chinese New Year 
Dinner at UCSC Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 15, at Cowell College 
Dining Hall, with festivities 
beginning at 5:00. 

Instead of the year of the 
rooster, we have the vear of 
the dog. And naturally there 
will be changes in this year’s 
dinner program. Namely in- 
stead of another Charlie Chan 
flick, the club intends to 
show SEVEN SAMUARI, the 
classic Japanese film which 
Hollywood, remade via Yul 
Brynner and a Mexican village 
(remember MAGNIFICENT 
SEVEN?) 

The menu for this year’s 
dinner is as follows: Fried 
Rice, Chicken with Cashews, 
Egg Foo Yung, Pork Chow 
Yuk, Fortune Cookies, Green 
Tea, and as added attractions 
an oriental atmosphere and 
personalized service and still 
other surprises awaits all those 
attending. Finally the token 
price foran ADVANCE ticket 
(and toahighly worthy cause: 
AACC’s soon-to-be adopted 
Asain child) is an inconse- 
quential $1.00. Tickets may 
be purchased at the door of 
the event butat the whooping 
$1.50 (off-campus and non- 
Students $1.75). . . Need | 
say: buy your tickets early 
Saturday, tickets will be sold 
in the dinner lines. 


Polar Bear 
ice Cream 


Discount with I.D. Card 
608 Soquel Ave. 423-9872 


airtime. 


Get up and go for your team. Fly 
to the games away on PSA. & cities. 
Over 160 flights a day. All jets. Low- 
est fares. Call your travel 

agent or give us a yell. 


